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his Side and op 


Winter Visitors 
The high light of the winter season was the official 


visit of the Secretary of the Russian Communist Party 
and of his Prime Minister. Their tour of the country 
was a popular sensation ; everywhere roads were done 
up, buildings whitewashed, arches erected, crowds duly 
mobilised, children trained to applaud spontaneously, 
and tax-payers resigned to foot the bill. Receptions 
were on a lavish scale, speeches numerous and nebu- 
lous enough to add to the confusion in many minds. 


Besides the countless artistic, cultural and histrio- 
nic, economic, social, scientific and political delegations 
which are exchanged between India and Russia, besides 
the mounting activities of our Indo-Soviet and Sino- 
Indian Friendship Leagues, besides the mutual encour- 
agement of fairs and exhibitions, besides the increasing 
| pressure of the Communist Party within the country, 
besides the public declarations of mutual friendship, 
| the state visit of the Soviet leaders cannot but arouse 
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the fear that India is slowly being dragged over to the 
- Bolshevik side. 

For the last four years, leading politicians of ours 
have in their speeches dimmed the public memory of 
Communist misdeeds and crimes. The cruelties of their 
dictatorial regimes, the internal dissensions and blood- 
stained purges which dot their calendar, their immense 
slave-labour camps which re-educate political dissi- 
dents, their methodical persecution of all religions are 
glossed over as historical necessities. The despotism of 
their executive officers, the unreality of their consti- 
tutional guarantee of civic and political liberties, the 
denial of freedom to trade--unions and cultural asso- 
ciations, are justified as the inevitable drawbacks of 
economic efficiency. 

The misdeeds of the old colonial system are de- 
nounced and deplored with hands raised to heaven, 
but the oppression in countries conquered by Red 
armies (Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, etc.) are passed over 
in silence; the failure of international disarmament 
plans is bluntly blamed on western democracies, an«| 
ready trust is put in an ideology which proclaims lie 
and libel as normal diplomatic manoeuvres. People cry 
themselves into hysterics after an atomic explosion in 
the Pacific and they remain deaf to an H-bomb explod- 
ing in Siberia, the first being denounced as the thun- 
derclap of a world-war, the second as the irrepressible 
sigh of a peace-dove. 

People ask themselves how such constant discri- 
mination could be consistent with impartial neutrality. 


The End of It All 
Quite’a few insist that India is following a path of 
her own, and will never allow conditions to drift to the 
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ugly realities of present-day Communist regimes: 
atheistic materialism, party dictatorship, tyranniec 
bureaucracy, disregard of all moral and spiritual values. 
How can they be so sure? Some years ago gallons of 
ink were wasted to prove that China would not 
and could never turn Communist, and now as many 
gallons are spent on demonstrating that China was 
naturally ripe for a Communist regime. Will the same 
happen about India ? 


The question does not appear to embarrass som? 
leaders who nurse confused ideals and mixed emotions, 
but the Congress Party which professes to keep to the 
Gandhian principles should watch and guard against 
a drift to extremes they are officially shunning, and 
against inculturation and acculturation. They should 
memorise two plain warnings publicly given by none 
other than Mr. Krushchev. The first referred to those 
who might look forward to a Red conversion: “ Those 
who fancy that we have abandoned Marxism, Leninism 
and Staiinism are like shrimps learning how to whistle.” 
The second was quoting a Russian proverb : “ One often 
kisses people one cannot strangle ”. 

lf we are to believe him, Soviet-land will relent- 
lessly pursue its ancient dream, world-communism, 
even if it does not strangle friendly countries just now. 


Converting the Reds 


At this point one might note that Soviet friendshi» 
for India is a newly hatched sentiment. Not so lonz 
ago several of our leaders were called ‘traitors’ or 
‘running dogs of imperialism’, and the latest edition 
of the Soviet Encyclapaedia still contains outrageous 
aspersions on the Father of the Nation, a strange con- 
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trast with the dithyrambic eulogies trotted out for 
Indian consumption. 

There is little sign that their Indian tour opened 
the mind of our illustrious visitors or checked their 
truculent sense of the Russian feeling of effortless 
superiority over the Indian way of life. Possibly they 
did come to admit that outside the Iron Curtain there 
are people that are not war-mongers. But did they 
happen to realise that the best guarantee of a will-to- 
peace among the masses lies, not in a dictatorship over 
the proletariat, but in the daily life of democratic insti- 
tutions ? The masses in countries alive with active 
democracy are not tempted to wish for war and are 
spontaneously allergic to war propaganda, whilst they 
could easily be hypnotised into war-hysteria by a 
dictatoriai oligarchy which allows no freedom of opi- 
nion, press or assembly and encases the whole public 
life in a monolithic frame. 

Will the present Congress Party convert Commu- 
nist autocracy or will Soviet dictatorship pervert Indian 
democracy ? 


Silver Lining 
There are definite symptoms that India will keep 
to her way of life. Our leaders are sincere and staunch 
in their profession of democracy. It is said that, as 
there is no foreign policy except home politics, they 
dream of confusing and confuting Communism at home 
by painting themselves red. As to the crowds, thev 
enjoyed the holidays and “tamashas” but they were 
disappointed that those panchshila friends looked very 
much like weil-fed white bourgeois; and they made 
up their mind to go their own way. 
A. L. 
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Family Wages in India, I 


In our last article’ we treated of one of the re- 
forms needed to prepare for the establishment of a 
family wage in the country, namely, raising immedia- 
tely the wages of those in the lowest wage brackets, 
especially of those below Rs. 50 a month. 


We now consider other measures to be taken and 
objections against doing so, and then conclude. 


As a preliminary observation it must be admitted 
that the great poverty of the majority of workers in 
the country is not a natural necessity which just cannot 
be helped and about which nothing can be done. 


It must also be admitted that the workers, and we 
mean especially those less well paid, receive insuffi- 
cient wages, largely, though not exclusively, because 
employers are stronger and can resist pressure. This 
is especially so where there are no unions, or only 
weak unions, as holds good for agricultural labourers. 


Towards a Family Wage 


The reader will recall that at the beginning of this 
series of articles we said that much of R.N. was appli- 
cable to India today. This is especially true of the 
clinging to the tenets of a dying liberalism which prides 
itself on its “rugged individualism” and its freedom 
of contract, which, for the worker, means freedom to 
accept an unjust wage or starve. “Many of the new 
business leaders have the thrusting nineteenth-century 





Social Action, Dec., 1955, “ Family Wages in India I”. 
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businessman’s contempt for the efforts of the working 
class to protect themsélves and enharee their ‘statis.’ 


We immediately hear about managerial difficulties 
beeause they have behind them a powerful press while 
the workers are not so served. “ Unlike the agricu!- 
turists,” says the Economic Weekly,> “the manufac- 
turers are a vocal and powerful class and have active 
contacts in Parliament and in Government circles. They 
in fact control both the import as well as the export 
authorities and are the real power behind Government’: 
policies.” It would be interesting to know what are 
the exact fortunes of the industrialists and large own- 
ers in the country. We do not know. In the Lok Sabha, 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil is reported as saying that ten per cent 
of the total (national) income is earned by less than 
1500 families, and that out of Rs. 561 crores earned 
annually, 1,442 families and individuals earned Rs. 58 
crores ; 161 persons earned Rs. 26 crores and after 
paying income tax had a net income of Rs. 4-44 erores. 


On almost all sides we hear of the great economic 
improvement during the last few years. Mr. B. M. Birla, 
who ought to know, addressing the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry (March, 5th, 55) 
said: “In the past year, as during the previous years, 
the country has made steady progress on the eeonomic 
front....” More academically the Eastern Economist 
summing up the components of the dynamism of the 
recent ecoriomie trend, says: “ The first of these is the 
high élasticity in voluntary saving... .Secondly; lar- 
gely béeause of the rise of incomes the market has been 


* India — Progress, Plan, Economist, Jan. 22, ’55. 
3 9—4—1955. 
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able to expand, enabling costs in some industries, nota- 
bly textiles, to be reduced... .Finally, the fact is that 
the balance of payments has remained stable while 
real income has risen... .”* 


But, it must be asked, if there is such all-round 
improvement, why then is it not possible to improve 
the wages, in a substantial way, of the lowest paid 
workers ? They should certainly be the first to enjoy 
an increase in national prosperity. The last three 
years have shown an increase of about 20 per cent in 
agricultural production and over 30 per cent in indus- 
trial output, but the effects have still to felt in the 
lower wage sectors. As a matter of fact, at the time 
of writing, agricultural prices show a serious fall which 
will adversely affect wages; and though agricultural 
prices have fallen, those of manufactured goods re- 
main the same, in spite of the reported fall in costs. 


‘The nation’s economy became strong and healthy 
in every other respect,” reports Commerce Annual. 
The ‘other respect’ is the dark shadow over the coun- 
try, — unemployment. Mr. G. L. Nanda, Minister for 
Pianning, said last year, that there were about 1:3 
million applicants for work every year. He admitted 
that these new applicants were not being absorbed and 
that in addition to these, there existed extensive un- 
employment and underemployment. The first Five Year 
plan has been readapted to meet the problem which 
remains serious. Statistics, he said, were inadequate, 
but indications point to the employment situation being 
the worst among the educated classes. The second Five 
Year plan would aim at fuller employment. At pre- 
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sent, he said, the situation was that both employment 
and unemployment had increased, i.e., there are more 
jobs than before but there are still more people to fill 
them. 


Since, when two employees chase one employer, 
wages go down, it is obvious that steps should be taken 
to see not only that the wages of those in the lowest 
bracket do not suffer, but that they should have a full 
and first share in increased national prosperity, for it 
would be idle to speak of national prosperity if a large 
section of the nation can hardly eke out an existence. 


Raise the Wages 

What would be the effect of rising wages? Ad- 
vantageous because it would be an incentive to work 
better and thus increase production. A _ better-paid 
working class means increased and well-distributed 
purchasing power. Of course, an increase in wage rates 
is useless if it brings with it a corresponding increas2 
in prices; what is asked for is an increase in real 
wages. 


It is usually objected that the output per worker 
does not warrant a wage increase and that a decrease 
in profits would kill off investment. It is true that 
productivity is the key to prosperity. It is also said, 
that there is a fall off in the country of output per man 
unit. If this is so, the reasons for this should be sought 
out, and output increased. There may be unjustified 
reasons for lowering production, v.g., unwarranted 
go-slow tactics, but it should also be remembered that 
insufficient wage incentives and general dissatisfaction 
with what is felt to be an unjust labour-management 
relationship may be a cause of lowered output. 
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In return for a just wage and just conditions, a 
just day’s work must be done, and there is a danger 
that as the tide turns in this country and trade unions 
become stronger they may carry over with them the 
spirit of the bitter fight that has gone on so far, in order 
to win some justice from a capitalism that, generallv 
speaking, is only ready to make concessions that are 
won from it as the result of a fight for rights. It would 
be wrong if workers, as their pay and conditions im- 
proved, refused to give an honest day’s work in return 
for a just wage. It would be wrong not only morally, 
but also economically, for the ultimate basis of improv- 
ed prosperity must be greater production. 


Another heavy loss for industry is the heavy rate 
of absenteeism and of labour turnover in the countrv. 
If the average American labour turnover is between 
50 and 60 per cent, that of India must be much higher 
with a consequent higher loss to industry. Since we 
ask for just wages, there must be justice practised by 
both sides, labour and management. 


Loss of Investments ? 

It is argued that a wage rise means less profits 
and thus less attraction for investors. It is quite true 
that a good incentive is needed for investment. The 
ECAFE Report for Asia remarks that as regards India 
the rate of production is too slow, the rate of capital 
increase is also too slow for the proper economic deve- 
lopment of the country. Private capital in India is 
very shy, especially about investing in long-term under- 
takings. The joint stock companies have investible 
funds, but are not ready to run the risk. Hence the 


present need of the much controverted foreign invest- 
ment. 
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While all this is doubtless true, a better distri- 
bution is a greater national asset, and this could be 
achieved by raising wages. An annual increase of 
Rs. 400—600 for the worker is a far better national 
investment than an increase of many crores in the 
hands of a few, especially when they prefer liquidity 
to long-term investment. In an underdeveloped and 
heavily populated country as India, the need is for a 
better distribution of wealth and a greater purchasing 
power on the part of the masses. Then demand, pro- 
duction and investment will increase. (In a system 
that is already paying as high a wage rate as is possi- 
ble, higher wages do not always increase purchasing 
power. But India is not in this category.) 


While workers must remember that they cannot 
pursue an uncorrelated demand for an ever-increaing 
wage rate, since many other factors must be considered, 
employers must also recall that economic history tea- 
ches that real wages have risen for over a century. 
This rise, far from harming industrial prosperity, has 
been one of the chief factors in it, and there is every 
reason to hold that this will be the case in the future. 


We believe that if the economic system is soundly 
organised according to the demands of social justice, 
it will be able to provide all with a moderate suffi- 
ciency of essentials and with the means of enjoying 
frugal comfort. If our present economic set-up cannot 
do this, then it is not in accord with social justice and 
must be made to be so. 


Minimum Wage 
One of the means of raising the wage rate in the 
country, especially of the lowest bracket, is a minimum 
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wage fixed by law. Although this has been done for 
some industries and States, the Act has still to be made 
a working success. The following letter brings out 
very well what is wrong: 


To The Editor, ‘“ Times of India” 


Sir,—An overwhelming majority of workers employed in 
industries to which the Minimum Wages Act has been applied 
have never been paid wages as prescribed by the Act. As a 
member of the Minimum Wages Committee (road construction 
and building operations), I toured several districts in Maha- 
rashtra last month. At all the places I visited I found that 
the wages paid to workmen were far less than what the Act 
prescribed. The Act has prescribed common wage rates for 
both maies and females but nowhere has this uniformity been 
observed. Even where Government contracts are being exe- 
cuted, contractors have refused to pay workmen wages pre- 
scribed by the Act but have obtained the signatures of work- 
men on amounts they were never paid. 


The minimum wages for industries to which the Act is 
made applicable is determined by a committee consisting of 
equal representatives of workmen and employers. While pre- 
scribing the minimum wage, due consideration is always given 
to factors such as the capacity of industry to pay and the 
wage rates prevailing in the surrounding area. The wage 
prescribed is the bare minimum and not a fair wage. It en- 
ables a workman to satisfy only his bare physical needs. If 
industry cannot afford to pay such a wage it has no right to 
exist. 

R. J, MEHTA, 
General Secretary, Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha 
Bombay, March 29. 


At a Maharashtra INTUC session, March, ’55, 
was suggested that the Minimum Wages Act be Te 
ped in the interests of the workers. The reason for 
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this seemingly strange request was that certain indus- 


tries were crossing over to other States to avoid the 
Act. 


Little comment seems needed on these reports. 
Certain sections of business do not want to pay even 
“the bare minimum, and not a fair wage.” It is ob- 
vious that without honesty and a fundamental sense 
of justice, no progress can be made in labour relations. 


Unjust Contracts 


Another evil practice that is unjustly keeping 
down wages is the contract system whereby an em- 
ployer gives out undertakings to contractors for the 
most advantageous offer. The employer is interested 
in getting the best bargain ; the contractor is interest- 
ed in getting the contract at the greatest possible profit 
to himself. Neither cares for the worker who is the 
first to suffer from the bargaining, especially when 
contracts are sub-let and profit is sought by lowerinz 
wages. 


Some legislation has been introduced to counteract 
these evils, but here again it is execution that counts. 
It is legisiation in action, not on paper, that helps the 
worker. 


We certainly hold that State intervention shoul: 
be kept down to the minimum necessary, but in situa- 
tions such as we find in this country (unjustly low 
wages, and no unions, or no strong unions) to fight for 
a. just wage, State intervention is necessary. Agricul- 
turai workers and domestic servants are a special case 
in point. 
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Even Minimum Wage Too Much? 

It is also objected that a weak industry cannot 
pay even a minimum wage, and that those industries 
which can, will evade the law. An industry that can- 
not pay a minimum wage is a parasite, and if it can 
only exist by exploiting the workers, it should cease 
to exist. Experience has shown in the West that none 
of the major evils feared by employers by what they 
termed an interference with their liberty on the part 
of the State and trade unions, ever took place. Labour 
legislation, generally, has been an all-round benefit. 
What must be curtailed is, not the legitimate use of 
his liberty, but the employer’s capacity to exploit the 
worker. 


That the Minimum Wage Act will be violated can 
be said of all laws. This is no reason not to make 
laws, but an argument to see that they are enforced. 


Family Allowances 

When wages in the lower bracket have been rais- 
ed, and a minimum wage for all workers fixed, the 
next step towards a family wage is the introduction 
of family allowances. Although, as we have explained 
in a previous article, family allowances are only a 
palliative, they do help a family to get an income ap- 
proaching what is necessary to support a family in 
decency. 


Considering the present poverty of the country and 
the vastness of the undertaking, family allowances 
should be introduced gradually, beginning with the 
more poorly paid families whose need is greater, and 
commencing the scale of allowances with the third 
child. Payment for these allowances could be met by 
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contributions from both employers and workers ac- 
cording to the scheme already existing in some Wesi- 
ern countries. 


It is not sufficiently realised that family allow- 
ances, by bringing about a better distribution of wealth 
and increasing the purchasing power of the best con- 
sumers, the large families, improve the general eco- 
nomic situation by a wide-spread increased demand, 
and thus help production and fuller employment. 
Furthermore, it will be recalled, that family allow- 
ances are not charity but an expression of social justice, 
a return to the family for the services which it ren- 
ders to the community. 


Conclusion 

The family is the basis of society. It is vain to 
build on shaky foundations. Material conditions affect 
sane all-round development ; so, if the family, and 
consequently, society, is to develop satisfactorily, it 
must be given the material means for such a develop- 
ment. This implies a family wage. We cannot be satis- 
fied with our economy until such a wage is paid. 


But since the paying of this wage is not possible 
at present, immediate measures must be taken to pre- 
pare the way. As long as justice is not done to work- 
ers, no supine attitude can be excused. 

There is no slick solution to safeguard a better 
distribution of present, and, especially, of future 
wealth, but, undoubtedly, just wages for all is an inte- 
gral part of that solution. And a more just solution 
than what at present holds must be found. The Con- 
gress President, Mr. U. N. Dhebar, in a frank decla- 
ration made in Bombay, said that the glaring discre- 
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pancies in the economic life of the people could not 
be permitted to continue for long. He said that econo- 
mic progress since Independence had not been great 
and that there was unimaginable poverty everywhere. 
Bombay, he said, was an example of extreme poverty 
and fabulous wealth. It was the same story in the rest 
of India, especially in the cities. A handful of capi- 
talists were controlling the destinies of the people. 
He was not blaming anyone, but the system. 


We ask, as a component of a new and better sys- 
tem, for just wages for all, specially for the poorest. 


New India is on the march, but whether it be to 
true progress or to ruin, will depend, in the long run, 
not on brilliant material progress, but on whether the 
country as a whole, and especially her leaders, are 
inspired with sound ideas about the human person, 
the family, labour, wages, property, politics and other 
essential matters. It is up to all to find out what is 
the truth about these vital points, but it is above all 
the duty of those more gifted and more influential to 
know that truth and to let it shine before all men. 


A. Nevett 


(This concludes a series of six articles on “ Wages” which 
appeared in Social Action: “Wages” May—June; “Family 
Wages” July; ‘Wages in India I” Oct—1955; “Wages in 
India II’ Nov.—1955 ; “‘ Family Wages in India I” Dec—1955; 
“Family Wages in India II” Jan.—1956.) 
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Potniisindlecn Organisation 


About the organisation of the Boimondau Labour 
Community, little needs be said regarding the profes- 
sional organisation ; it is divided into three services, 
the industrial service, the commercial service, and the 
accounts service, as they call their departments. The 
industrial service is handled in sections and in teams, 
a feature one finds in the ordinary factory. What is 
original is the social service which deals with all the 
other activities organised to foster the humanist deve- 
lopment of the members, not only mutual assistance 
but education and culture. This social service has 
many sections: sports, arts, spiritual and intellectual 
pursuits, meetings and festivities, health and assist- 
ance ; it has youth sections and family groups. Worthy 
of note is the spiritual section which has four groups, 
catholic, protestant, humanist, materialist, who carry 
on their meetings, studies and other activities accord- 
ing to their own decisions, but always on condition 
of respecting the convictions and liberty of all others. 
The inteliectual section can boast of several teams: 
library, trade-union activities, civic study, communitv 
bulletin. There is however no political section, as the 
community is affiliated to no party though it seeks the 
favour of all. 

On such a background, one should expect that 
admission to full membership will be surrounded with 
suitable conditions. Three stages are arranged for : 
probationer, postulant, companion. The new arrival 
remains on probation for three months; he is not a 
member of the community but a wage earner paid 
according to union rates. 
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After three months, he passes an examination and 
may be admitted as a postulant for one year ; he is 
paid at the same human rates as the companion but 
he has no voice in the administration of the commu- 
nity and no vote in the General Assembly. 


If he goes through this period to his and to the 
community’s satisfaction, he is admitted as a compa- 
nion, with all rights and duties: he has become a 
fellow-owner and a fellow-administrator ; he is bound 
by the Rule and should keep the pledges he has taken 
for his professional and social life. The members or 
Companions are classified into the producers i.e. those 
who work in the concern, and the family-members 
(wives and children living at home) ; note that they 
are not called non-producers since they make a real 
contribution to the community life. 


Government of the Community 


The supreme power is vested with the General 
Assembly which gathers all the Community members, 
producers and family-members. There are two yearly 
sessions, one is a study-day, and is spent on revising 
the Rule of the Community and on electing members 
to the various offices, professional and social ; the other 
is the feast-day (St. Eloi) of the corporation. 


Besides the sessions, there is a weekly meeting at 
which are read the reports on the week’s history and 
contacts are made closer between all. 


The head executive is the Chief of the Community. 
He is chosen for three years on a unanimous vote of 
the General Assembly, and) he may be chosen for three 
successive terms. He has full powers to select and use 
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the means to implement the policies of the Assembly. 
Since unanimity is always required, both Assembly 
and Chief must agree. More generally “no decision 
of any organism or group-leaders is valid unless it is 
confirmed by the Chief. After having secured mutual 
trust between superiors and subordinates, he appoints 
all leaders at any level. He has the right to assist at 
all meetings held in the Community, without beinz 
bound to do so”. He would be, as it were, omnipre- 
sent and omnipotent, were it not that the whole orga- 
nisation is voluntary and every decision is taken on 
the basis of mutual agreement. Automatism, laziness, 
slave-mentality might allow the Chief to grow into 
a dictator, but such deficiencies are hardly expected 
in a group of members who are individually bent on 
personal emancipation and group harmony. Some- 
where in the Rule, it is said that the Chief must be 
the best and that he must serve. He is to be the soui 
of the Community. The Chief is assisted by the Com- 
munity General Council on which are sitting the four 
heads of the departments or services, industrial, com- 
mercial, accounting and social, and eight members 
elected by the General Assembly. It meets at least 
once every quarter, to hear and advise the Chief, study 
problems, check accounts ; it fixes the remunerations, 
prepares the budget, interprets the Rule, and may 
appeal to the General Assembly against the Chief’s 
decision. 


The Tribunal 

The Judiciary power is entrusted to the Tribunai 
comprising eight judges elected by the Assembly, one 
departmental head, one section leader, one team lead- 
er, three specialists, two family members of whom one 
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is a mother. They are elected each year from a list 
approved by the Chief and it hears and decides all 
disputes and delinquencies. In the ordinary, special 
individual judges are formed for each particular case. 


The Community possesses no Code of laws. As 
the Rule says, “all judgments are passed with refer- 
ence to the Community ethics and Rule. Commonsense 
guides the judges. Their liberty is entire. One should 
not be surprised that they inflict different sentences 
on similar cases, since they do not judge the fault but 
the man. They should always know the man before 
judging him.” Our legal luminaries will have noted 
the revolutionary principles: the man and not his 
fault is being judged. In the view of the Commun:- 
tarians, the delict should not be separated from the 
person of the delinquent and judged by itself. It is 
the whole man that must be examined and judged. 
Another original feature of Communitarian justice is 
that, as a logical sequence of the fundamental law of 
unanimity in decisions, all must agree on the guilt or 
innocence, namely judges, plaintiff and accused, and, 
except in the case of a sentence involving dismissal, 
the accused must agree to the punishment. Such pro- 
visions bring out the humane and human character of 
the Community’s organisation. 


There also exists a Control Commission made of 
three elected members to watch over the general run 
of the Community and to check the accounts regu- 
larly. 


Neighbour Groups 

The last institution which characterises the 
Boimondau organisation is what is called the “ Neigh- 
bour Group”. In some way the Neighbour Group is 
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the most important unit of the Community since it is 
the basic unit for the education in communitarian life. 
It is a group of five or six families living in the same 
quarters, and meeting once a fortnight. They meet 
at one of the homes in turn, and there, while taking 
coffee, they trash out all possible issues. Minutes are 
taken and sent to the Chief: everything is discussed 
except politics; news, domestic events, anniversaries, 
festivals, clauses of the Rule, remuneration, collective 
savings, etc. It is also from the meetings that homes 
can be rated for cleanliness, order, union, and valued 
from the social point of view. 


At the Group level, much immediate help is given, 
baby-sitting, care of the sick, exchange of books, etc. 
Men, women, children are invited and, in the convivial 
spirit of a common meal however simple, mutual know- 
ledge and esteem are fostered. The minutes of the 
meeting are like the kaleidoscope of the daily life 
in Boimondau. 


Remuneration 

The remuneration given to a member is on the 
basis of his total human value and calculated in two 
parts: his professional value and his social value. 


Let us take the professional remuneration. It 's 
not a salary or a wage. A salary or wage is a lump 
payment fixed in a contract. Labour is priced like 
commodities ; it will have no right to profits, nor will 
it be liable to losses. At Boimondau and all Commu- 
nities of Work the remuneration is a share in the net 
profits distributed according to each one’s deserts. This 
implies sharing profits and losses. The Community, 
however, goes further and provides against adverse 
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contingencies of life in the community and family life. 
Professional remuneration is based on two factors: the 
professional coefficient, and the individual rating or 
note. In the same process of production, engineer, 
foreman, miller, turner, apprentice, etc., have not the 
same impact on production ; this relative bearing on 
production normally is proportional to the individual 
qualification. This ration is the potential coefficient. 


The rating as viewed in the Boimondau Commu- 
nity will correspond to the actual effort, attention and 
dexterity of each individual who may prove to be at 
a given time a good, satisfactory, or mediocre engi- 
neer, miller, or apprentice. The potential coefficient 
multiplied by the individual rating is taken to repre- 
sent his professional value. In the first years every- 
body was asked to estimate his personal value in a 
meeting of the team, and this estimate was usually 
accepted by all, though the member who was cheating 
outrageously was penalised or even excluded from the 
Community. In course of time it was noted that all 
gave themselves practically the same rating. At pre- 
sent there is a general rate-list of professional coeffi- 
cients and the personal note has been suppressed. In 
its stead, a rate of return is calculated in advance and 
those who do better are given a premium. 


The calculation of the social value is based on 
similar ideas. The social value is broken up into per- 
sonal value and communitarian value. If the maximura 
(100 points) is reached, the character of a man will 
have carried 14 points, his practical knowledge 3, his 
culture 3, his health 5, his intelligence 5 ; his sense of 
responsibilities 50; his communitarian spirit 10, his 
civic sense 5 and his family responsibility 5. This is 
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used to calculate the social coefficient, whilst the indi- 
vidual note or rating will assess the activity, sportive, 
cultural, artistic he may undertake in the various 
social teams and sections. 


The social value added to the professional value 
makes up the total human value and is expressed in 
points. The total profits of the Community is divided 
by the total number of points to give the money ex- 
pression of one point, and hence to calculate the total 
remuneration of each member. The corresponding sum 
is automatically put to his name. 


The proportion between the professional and the 
social value varied in course of time, at the start the 
social being rated as half the professional, then latez 
being taken as equal. Note that wives have their re- 
muneration for the work at home, which is estimated 
as their professional value ; children too have fixed re- 
muneration, since by growing they render service to the 
Community. Actually the social value of wives and 
children is being paid according to a scale which is 
higher than the family allowances provided by the 
state law. 

In general the Community is inscribed on the state 
security organisations, but pays for the risks not pro- 
vided for by the law. In case of prolonged sickness, 
salary is paid in full as well as all costs of hogpitali- 
zation and maternity. 


Counter-Effort 

A peculiar social activity is the countereffort ; it 
is the work put in at the farm the Community acquir- 
ed. Besides the one month holiday with full pay which 
is often spent at the Community’s rest-houses, there 
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is one month spent on the farm of 235 acres. Most of 
the Boimondau pioneers had been in the Resistance 
during the war and had developed a yearning for the 
open and camp life. They also wanted to raise their 
own produce ; finally they took it that no man should 

e divorced from the soil. So that they unanimously 
decided that ali, wives included, should each year work 
on the farm for three periods of ten days each. In this 
unexpected decision, one can feel as it were how deeply 
and sincerely the Boimondau people seek in all soris 
of ways for a life that will be truly full and human. 


Conclusion 

This humanist preoccupation is basic with the 
Communities of Work. At Boimondau they say: “We 
do not fabricate watch-cases ; we try to make men”. 
They do not pretend to have discovered a final and 
universal set up that would embody their ideal. They 
are aware that their attempts are not conclusive. They 
can however boast that they are close to a satisfactory 
solution for middle-size enterprises, but they are stiil 
trying to find their way for the large-scale or small- 
scale undertakings. 


At present the communitarian concerns are group- 
ed under the Communitarian Entente. The Entente’s 
charter stipulates that the production goods of the 
Community must at all costs remain in collective 
ownership, and never be distributed among share-hold- 
ers, so that no type of private capital should claim any 
right on ownership or management. 


Except for a few extreme cases of integral Com- 
munities, some private property is allowed: shelter, 
tillable piece of ground, musical instruments, paintings, 
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etc., everything that guarantees each human being his 
natural liberty and no more. 


At present the number of communities included 
in the Entente is forty-five ; in 1953 they numbered 
805 workers, of whom 610 were companions. Their 
total turnover reached over one billion francs (about 
Rs. two crores), their total salary-post was over 350 
million francs( Rs. 50 lakhs). They were of different 
types ; transport concerns 5, metal-work 5, electricity 
2, textiles 3, studies 2, carpentry 8, building 4, uphol- 
stery 2, agriculture 1, watch-making 8, finally 5 con- 
fectioneries, photo-studios, etc. The watch-making 
industry is the best represented with 8 concerns, 419 
workers, and 466 million francs (Rs. 6 lakhs) as yearly 
turnover. They are found in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland, Italy. 


Here and there the movement tries to take root. 
A Community in Boimondau style is not started ex- 
abrupto. It supposes either an economic pre-commu- 
nity or a social precommunity, that is to say, an under- 
taking which is ready to develop the social life or a 
social group which is prepared to embody its social 
spirit round an economic enterprise. The movement 
grows at the level of the earth, develops in practical 
experiments, and lives on a humanist inspiration. It 
denounces economic liberalism as exists in our modern 
capitalism and economic totalitarianism as found in 
communism. It is an effort at creating a civilisation 
on work and through work, at setting up a system 
wherein the individual and social sides of man will 
be balanced in realistic institutions, at achieving per- 
sonal and social pluralism in peace and harmony. 
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The movement deserves the attention of our lead- 
ers ; it is vastly different from the ‘past experiments 
of Fourier, St. Simon, Cabet, Tolstoy, ete. It can be 
studied in situ. Our delegations and missions are sent 
here and there to visit and study all types of institu- 
tions, state-farms, dams and barrages, shipyards and 
atomic plants. Could not a few earnest social workers 
be detailed to make an enquiry on the spot into the 
various Communities of Work? Could not our Com- 
munity Projects which government has planned for 
the country take advantage of such a study and borrow 
from Boimondau a renewal of democratic and huma- 
nist inspiration ? 

A Lallemand 


ie entation 


The Menace of Communism 


(Joint Pastoral of the Australian Hierarchy) 


“The Communist threat to the Christian world is not 
something that has suddenly arisen in our generation. Its 
fundamentai errors were exposed by the great Popes who 
ruled the Church during the last one hundred years. The 
Bishops of the Catholic Church, in union with the sovereign 
Pontiff, have been foremost in the world-wide struggle agains* 
aetheistic Communism. 


In one generation this aggressive and ruthless movement 
has contrived to hold about a dozen nations in bitter bondage. 
Untold sufferings have afflicted millions of helpless people, 
and since the Catholic Church has always been the chief 
opponent of this sinister system the persecutor’s hand has 
struck most heavily at the Bishops of Christ’s clock. 
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The clergy and the faithful, often deprived of the guidance 
of their appointed leaders, have suffered brutal enslavement, 
torture and death. The invader’s thrust is now extending over 
Southeastern Asia, and we in Australia have become acutely 
eonscious of the sufferings inflicted on our northern neigh- 
bours. It would be sheer folly to blind ourselves to the possi- 
bility that a similar fate could soon overwhelm our own 
country. 


Mindful of our responsibilities as spiritual guides, the 
Catholic Bishops of Australia, assembled at our annual mee%- 
ing, gave earnest consideration to this grave danger. We 
feel bound to repeat the serious warning we have frequently 
given that there can be no compromise with the Communist 
system. The Church is unswervingly opposed to Communism 
because of its atheism, materialism and denial of basic human 
rights. “Communism is intrinsically wrong,” said the late 
Pope Pius XI, “and no one who would save Christian civi- 
lization can give it assistance in any undertaking whatever. 
Those who permit themselves to be deceived into lending 
their aid towards the triumph of Communism in their own 
country will be the first to fall victims to their error”. 


It is a well known fact that during the last ten years: 
Catholics in Australia have endeavoured to form a strong 
public opinion against Communist activities in our community. 
This was # noble undertaking patriotically directed to safe- 
guard our Fatherland, the rights and liberties of our fellow 
citizens and the free exercise of religion. The leaders of this 
campaign were familiar with the extent of Communist sup- 
pression of these rights and privileges in other countries. 
They foresaw, as the history of subsequent years proved, that 
the Communist plan to capture trade unions and other public 
bodies in Australia was part of a clearly designed scheme 
to seize complete political control of the country. 


Australian public opinion failed generally to realise that 
in the year 1945 every major trade union, with one exceptior, 
was in the hands of the Communists. At that period the 
Biennial Congress of the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
was dominated by a Communist majority. 
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Their control of the trade-union movement enabled the 
Communists to exercise a stranglehold over the economic life 
of the nation, as the series of great strikes which plagued 
Australia from 1945 to 1949 conclusively proved. 

In spite of general apathy, many citizens of different 
religious faiths courageously dedicated themselves to the orga- 
nized task of helping trade unionists elect officials who were 
opposed to Communism, 

It is a remarkable and inspiring fact that these realistic 
citizens were able to achieve a spectacular measure of success. 
There was, however, little public appreciation of the valuable 
work done by these patriotic men and women, although 
governments, commerce, industry and the Australian people 
generally reaped the benefits of the peace and security which 
ensued. 

We recognize that this courageous campaign saved our 
civil and religious freedoms at a period when they were in 
great peril, and we take this opportunity of paying a warm 
public tribute of gratitude to all who have engaged in the 
struggle. 


This great work of fighting and stemming Communistic 
aggression wherever it shows itself has our full support ani 
approval. It is therefore most deplorable that the only effective 
way yet found of defeating Communism in industrial life has 
been destroyed for the moment by political intrigue. 


It was vital to the Communist cause that the militant 
opposition which stood between it and the control of the trade 
unions should be destroyed. Their own words are abundantly 
clear: “It is a question for us setting out consciously to foster 
a Left Wing in the Labour Party, to encourage all the inci- 
pient revolts expressing themselves in the Labour Party.’ 
Again: ‘Our comrades in the trade unions should assist the 
reformist trade-union leaders who are not connected directly 
with the industrial Groups”. 


Forwarding Interests of Communism 

It is very regrettable that highly placed public men, in- 
cluding some Catholics, seem to have closed their eyes to the 
great issues involved in the present upheavel. They do not 
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appear to realize that they are forwarding the interests of 
Communism. 


There seems to be every likelihood that the present politi- 
cal upheaval has presented the Communists with an unexpected 
vantage-ground in their fight. We fear that the hard-earned 
fruits of victory in industry will be speedily lost by a re- 
newal of Communist control over our industrial life. 


Many people are deeply confused by the recent happen- 
ings in our midst. They justly fear that the cause of Com- 
munism has been advanced considerably during the last few 
months. Internally and externally the position has worsened. 
Very many people asked us to give them some direction in 
the present confused situation. 


The Church is not concerned with party politics as such. 
It has no desire to establish a Catholic domination in public 
life, nor has it been attempting to do this. It seeks only to 
preserve freedom, to serve the common good and to unite 
with our fellow citizens in achieving these aims. Let us 
emphasize that Catholics have always been free, and remain 
free to exercise their franchise according to their conscientious 
judgments, on policies, parties and candidates. They are, cf 
course, not free “to profess, defend, or spread the materia- 
listic and anti-Christian doctrine of the Communists ”’. 


Immediate Communist Threat 


At the moment there is one outstanding issue for the 
nation and the Church. It is the immediate threat to the 
security of the people and to the freedom of religion in 
Australia. 

This peril has a twofold aspect: disruption from within 
and aggression from without. We deplore the fact that some 
public men have failed to realize the magnitude of this issuc. 
They seem to concentrate on issues of lesser moment, or to 
act from considerations of personal ambition or advantage. 
It is only the Communist: cause that will ultimately benefit 
from this failure to face up to the basic national issue. 


We are alarmed at the attitude of those who, without 
finding an adequate substitute, have seen fit to disband a 
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well-proven means of fighting effectively the Communist threat 
to the nation. If they fail to provide such.a substitute, they 
will have failed in their duty to the nation. Mere generalized 
declarations of hostility to Communism are completely futile 
in these times. 


The anxious attention of patriotic and thoughtful Austra- 
lians is directed in these days towards the nations of the 
north of Australia. We know that there are forces in that 
vast area which are working for good, and others even more 
actively working for evil. We have the deepest sympathy anc 
admiration for the national aspirations of these countries. 
We share in the well-founded fears of many of our northern 
neighbours that their newly-won freedom will be sacrificed 
on the altar of atheistic Communism. For this reason Austra- 
lia’s foreign policies must be judged in the light of their bear- 
ing on Communist strategy at home and abroad. The over-all 
Communist objective is the gravest peril now threatening the 
freedom of Asia and the freedom of Australia. 


Therefore, we call on all Catholics and appeal to all our 
fellow citizens of the Commonwealth to face the great threat 
of our times with courage, coolness of judgment and self- 
sacrifice. We strongly urge them to oppose vigourously any 
revival of Communist influence and power in our political, 
industrial and cultural life. 


It is the duty of every Catholic to work for the good of 
his own country. Its greatest good can be obtained by the 
application of Christian principles to private and public life. 
We must be God-fearing and God-loving, faithful to our reli- 
gious practices. We must observe loyally the commandments 
that God has laid upon us, mindful that “his yoke is sweet 
and his burden light.” We must be true to our social obli- 
gations, opposing all inroads on man’s dignity as a son of 
God, and insisting on his God-given rights. As Catholics, 
we realize that more is effected by prayer than by human 
effort. The present emergency calls for continued prayer and 
penance. “ There is no way of casting out such spirits as this 
except by prayer and fasting.” 


F.C. R. 
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Medical Institute 

A Bill has been introduced in the Lok Sabha by the Union 
Health Minister which seeks to establish in New Delhi an 
All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, which will be a sort 
of super Medical University. The objects of the Institute, 
says the Bill, shall be: 

(a) to develop patterns of teaching in wndergraduate and 
postgraduate medical education in all its branches so as 
to demonstrate a high standard of medical education 
to all medical colleges and other allied institutions in 
India ; 

(b) to bring together in one place educational facilities of 
the highest order for the training of personnel in all 
important branches of health activity; and 

(c) to attain self-sufficiency in postgraduate medical edu- 
cation. 

The Institute will be run by the Central Government and 
will operate medical colleges, a nursing college, hospitals, 
research centres and other institutions to train rural and urban 
health organisations, etc. The Institute will have its own 
curriculum of studies and will confer degrees and diplomas. 
The Central Government will meet all the expenses. A sum 
of about Rs, 70 lakhs has been earmarked for 1955-56. 


Production of Books 


Inaugurating the UNESCO seminar on the development 
of public libraries in Asia the Union Minister for Education, 
Maulana Azad, said that the Government of India had decided 
to set up a National Book Trust for the preparation and pro- 
duction of healthy literature for the masses, The Trust will 
promote the publication of classics and standard books on 
important subjects, and of translations of outstanding books, 
Eastern and Western, into the several Indian languages. 't 
will also help universities, academies and other approved 
institutions to publish such books and ensure that they are 
made available to the public as cheaply as possible. 
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The Government of India, he continued, were seeking to- 
set up an integrated system under which there would be four 
national libraries in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi with 
the one in the Capital as the coping stone of the edifice. As 
part of the integral system there would be a central library 
in every state giving support and guidance to district lib- 
raries, Under the system the district library will be the pivot 
and will maintain a mobile service to take new books to the 
people in the villages and bring back to the headquarters 
books already used. Out of the 320 odd districts in India, he 
said, 100 had already either set up such circulating libraries 
or were iin the process of doing so. The programme they had 
drawn up would ensure that by March 1961 there would be 
no district without its own district library and circulating 
library service. (The HINDU) 


Prohibition in India 


The report of the Prohibition Inquiry Committee is at last 
out and, as expected, it has recommended total prohibition 
for the whole country by April 1, 1958. The date seems to 
be significant. 

The Committee is of the opinion that there is popular 
demand for prohibition all over the country and that the 
matter is urgent. It has given two years grace to the State 
governments to get ready by setting up suitable machi- 
nery. There seems to be no concern at all for the financial 
implications. India has to find a lot of money for the second 
Five Year Plan, Revenue from excise is estimated at about 
Rs. 50 crores, an appreciable sum of money. Though the 
Committee states that prohibition has been a great success 
in Bombay and Madras the common man who is in close con- 
tact with the situation has his own doubts of the so called 
success. We published in these pages some months ago a 
report sent by the Madras Government tc the Prohibition 
Inquiry Committee which certainly was not so sanguine in 
its appraisal of the situation. Though all States are willing to 
adopt prohibition on principle many of them hesitate to launch 
forth into the deep. Drink does harm, it must be controlled 
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and with vigour. But is total prohibition the remedy for the 
evil. 


Alcoholism 


An Institute of Scientific Studies for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism is to be started in Bombay in May ‘next year to 
provide scientific training in specific phases of the alcohoi 
problem according to an announcement made by Mr. B. G. 
Kher, President of the National Committee. 


The Institute will devote its attention to the study of 
the effects of alcoho) on the physical, mental and moral powers 
of the individual as well as on the social, economic, religious 
and political life of the Community, the state and the nation. 
The course at the Institute will aim at giving certain scientific 
facts and basic information that would qualify school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, physical directors, coaches, physicians, 
nurses, religious leaders, temperance, social and welfare work- 
ers to work more effectively in behalf of national sobriety. 


The Institute will be located in Bombay but will train 
workers from all over India. 


The Institute will also undertake experiments to produce 
a non-alcoholic beverage-substitute to eliminate craving for 
drink. 


Railwaymen 


The Nationai Federation of the Indian Railwaymen held 
their first annual general meeting since the Federation was 
formed in 1953 at Vijayawada under the Presidentship of 
Mr. S. R. Vasawada, the National President. Mr. Vasawada 
in his Presidential speech has suggested that before starting 
the second Five Year Plan employers and employees should 
get together to discuss and come to an amicable settlement 
on all outstanding issues and then strictly edhere to the deci- 
sions arrived at during the entire period of the Plan so as to 
«derive the maximum benefit for all concerned. 
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He has called upon the Government to appoint another pay 
comnnission to go into the entire question of pay scales and also 
to remove anamolies which, he said, still prevailed in the pay 
scales of certain categories of railwaymen. A suggestion that 
workers should be associated in the administration in order 
to inculcate in them a sense of responsibility and duty has 
also been made. 


The President strongly criticised the existing machinery 
for settling disputes and asked for its thorough overhaul. 
Work at present is so slow and involved that a large number 
of disputes remain undecided with the result the workers 
are getting impatient, discontented and disillusioned. 


The speech ended with a stirring call to railway workers 
to fight corruption in all its forms in the railways and to 
build up for themselves a reputation for selfless service of 
the highest order for the Nation. 


State Insurance 


With the extension of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme to Madras City more than a million workers have 
been brought under the Scheme. From reports received from 
places where the Scheme is in operation it is clear that it is 
becoming popular. As, it is a new and grand scheme it will 
take some time for it to work smoothly and satisfactorily. 
So far the Scheme is confined to industrial workers employed 
in factories using power and employing twenty or more work- 
ers. Plans are afoot to extend the benefits of the Scheme 
to other categories of workers. 


Labour College 


India has now its first Labour Training College. The 
Gandhi Mazdoor Smarak Nidhi Trust has sponsored a Labour 
Training College in Indore. The object of the College is to 
mobilise and train young men for national service through 
the labour movement on Gandhian lines, Admission to the 
‘College will be confined mainly to two categories of persons: 
(1) Worker-leaders with a background of field work, and 
(2) Social-science graduates with an aptitude for labour work 
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and national service. To begin with it is intended to admit 
12 worker-trainees and 8 graduate-trainees. The course in- 
cludes both practical and theoretical training. For practical 
training the trainees will live in a commune attached to the 
College, where they will be assisted in building up a regulated 
life required of a social worker. In addition they will be 
associated with the day-to-day work of the local INTUC 
where they can learn the know-how of work. The theore- 
tical training includes a study of labour problems, with the 
necessary and social and economic background. The training 
period of graduates will be two years while for worker- 
trainees it will be one year. The classes started from October 
1955. (Labour Gazette) 
Diet 

With a view to correcting the imbalance in Indian diet, 
emphasis is being shifted, under the second Five-Year plan, 
from cereals to protective foods like milk, meat, fish, fruits 
and vegetables, etc. Special attention will, therefore, be paid 
to the development of dairy farming, animal husbandry and 
fisheries (Eastern Economist). This certainly is a most wel- 
come development. It is a notorious fact that most of our 
people are undernourished and the diet is very much unbalan- 
ced. People must be educated to pay more heed to their 
diet on scientific lines. Education, however, should go hand 
in hand with production. There is ample scope in our country 
for the development on a vast scale of the production of milk 
and milk products, fruit and canned foods. This incidently 
will go a long way in solving the employment problem in our 
rural areas 


Second Five Year Plan 


The second Five-Year Plan is very much in the news in 
spite of the upheavals caused by the S. R. C. Report and the- 
visits of foreign dignitaries. The various agencies concerned 
have submitted their plans to the Planning Commission and 
are clamouring for their sanction. The total outlay is about 
Rs. 5000 crores. The problem now is where to get all the 
money from. According to Mr. G. L. Nanda, India’s Minister 
for Planning, Rs. 11,000 million will be needed in foreign 
capital. 
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Corruption 


The Home Minister, Pandit Pant, has introduced in the 
Lok Sabha a bill which seeks to amend the Indian Penal Code 
to facilitate the investigation of cases involving corruption 
among Officials. It is proposed to make the offences detailed 
in SS. 162, 163 and 164 of the IPC. cognizable, in order to 
deal effectively with touts and agents through whom corrupt 
officials secure bribes and illegal gratifications. Offences men- 
tioned in SS. 161, 165 and 165A have been made cognizable 
by the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1947. The Home Minis- 
ter said he was prepared to agree to the deletion of the clause 
in the Act which required that investigation in cases where 
an official was accused of corrupt practices, was to be carried 
out only by officers above a certain standing. This would 
ensure that any suitable officer could carry on the investi- 
gation. There is a lot of corruption in the country. Some 
of this is due to sheer greed for money and for luxuries which 
are by no means necessary. But among the lower ranks of 
employees corruption has become almost a necessity owing 
to the low wages and the high cost of living. To remedy 
this latter state of affairs what we ‘need is not new Acts and 
new machinery to detect corruption but the payment of better 
salaries. 


Cooperation 


The Co-operative Movement in India has made great 
progress during, the half century that it has been in existence. 
This progress has ‘not, however, been uniform between diffe- 
rent States or as between different fields of activity. As at 
the end of June, 1954, there were about 200,000 of co-op- 
eratives of ali types all over the country with 15,000,000 mem- 
bers and a working capital of Rs. 3,520,000,000. Of these, the 
agricultural credit societies formed a preponderant majority. 
They numbered over 125,000 and had a membership of 
5,800,000 and a working capital of over Rs. 540,000,000. The 
bulk of the achievement in this respect, as in several other 
fields of co-operative activity, was confined to a few States 
such as Bombay, Madras, Andhra and Uttar Pradesh. 
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Though much has been achieved so far much more re- 
mains to be done. Co-operative movement is very weak in 
most States and even in those where it has made a good 
beginning it does not cover all fields of activity where there 
is scope. According to a survey made in 1951-52 only 3 
per cent of the total credit obtained by the cultivator was 
provided by the co-operative credit societies. More educa- 
tion, more propaganda and more efficient management is need- 
ed to make this movement a greater success than it has been 
so far. “India set before itself the ideal of Co-operative 
Commonwealth. There can be no commonwealth without 
wealth for the common man. The common man of India 
to-day, as well as of to-morrow and of the day after, belongs 
to rural India. Predominantly he resides in rural India. Even 
where a lopsided economy has drawn him in appreciable 
numbers to the big cities and enlisted him in the ranks of 
industrial labour, his heart and interests continue to be in 
rural India. The only plan that can restore vitality to the 
rural economy, and, on that vitality, build up the future pros- 
perity of tne common man is one which, as the first condition, 
imparts strength to both agricultural and rural industry. Only 
then, and in that process, will conditions have been brought 
about for the well-being of the common man, and therefore, 
for the realisation of a commonwealth. The process should, 
and with wisdom and determination can, be that of co-opera- 
tion ; co-operation, not merely in the narrower technical sense 
in which it has completed fifty years of existence in this 
country, but in the much broader conception of it as the pur- 
posive union of all the forces which work for the common 
good and, in particular, the Co-operation which joins toge- 
ther in a common purpose the united strength of the Indian 
village with the united strength of the Indian State.” 

(All-India Rural Credit Survey Report) 
Conversion Bill 

A Weekly Note of “Thought” (Dec. 10) deserves quota- 
tion: “Mr Nehru’s forthright intervention in Parliament 
against a private member’s Bill seeking to regulate religious 
conversion should go someway to curb the mischief that has 
been afoot in the name of Hinduism and patriotism. For a 
long time obscurantists and ignoramuses have been indulging 
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in a mind of which-hunt with hair-raising stories about Chris- 
tian missionaries’ devilry sometimes in Madhya Pradesh, 
sometimes in Uttar Pradesh and sometimes in the “strategic 
areas between Assam and Burma.” The Bihar incident when 
a crowd attacked a church and belaboured the priest and con- 
gregation and desecrated the church was merely an ugly ex- 
pression of this serious disease creeping into our body politic. 
The particular Bill would make it obligatory on all seeking 
conversion to register themselves and those converting would, 
if it were passed, have to obtain a licence from the Government. 
In its central purpose the Bill was primarily aimed at those 
Christian associations and other groups which believe in re- 
ligious proselytization. Some of the country’s newspapers, 
whose stock stands or falls by the amount of religious bigotry 
and hatred among different communities of India, have found 
in the Christian missions targets unable or unwilling to re- 
taliate. What is even more unfortunate is that some of the 
legislators too are falling for this popular stunt. All the 
Christian missionaries working in India are by no means ideal 
followers of Christ; there are some among them to whom 
“Churchianity ” is a superior object of allegiance than Chris- 
tianity. By and large, Christian missions are, as religious 
orders go, superior in the sense of service and virtue to most 
other denominations. 


The Prime Minister’s reference to the “ ghastly report” of 
a committee of the Planning Commission which had been set 
up to enquire into orphanages and women’s homes would serve 
as a reminder that to throw stones on others while living in 
a glasshouse is neither moral nor wise, Not much wrong had 
been found, Mr. Nehru said, in those “run by Christian 
organisations but there is a great deal wrong in those run by 
other religious organisations.” It is an evidence of the gather- 
ing malady ita this country’s collective life that this report 
would have failed to find due space in the columns of the 
daily newspapers in India which otherwise show an ever- 
ready nose for news. But for Mr. Nehru’s bold lead, his own 
party might, it can be said without fear of contradiction, have 
found nothiing wrong in the Bill now thrown out. Sometimes 
the difference between his party and organisations like Ram 
Rajya Parishad is without much distinction.” vr. C. Bs 
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Book Revi ews 


NIGHTMARE JOURNEY. By Vladimir Petrov. Calcutta, 
Criterion Press, 1955. Price: Rs. 6/8. 


The present is an Indian edition of a book which is re- 
commended for its exciting contents and limpid sincerity. It 
is the story of Vladimir Petrov’s arrest, captivity, and escape 
from the Russian labour concentration camps. 


What happened to him happened to hundreds of thousands; 
he was no hero, had no exceptional position, and met with 
no unusual treatment; what singles out his case is that he 
passed through everything from beginning to end and yet 
survived and could tell the story. 


He does not discuss Marxist theory or Communist policy, 
but Red practice as it obtains in Russia, and as is followed 
in Eastern Europe, China and all satellite countries. Pace 
the good intentions or delusions of Mr. Bulganin and 
Mr. Khrushchev, the systematic crushing of fundamental 
rights is never justified, the evils of a dictatorial rule are 
not swept aside by the democratic profession in a Constitution, 
and the horrors of a single party rule will never be wiped 
off the memories of men. 


The arrest of an ordinary student, his banishment to the 
Kolyma goldfields, his labour in a concentration camp, his 
escape, his long journey through Russia at the end of the 
war, his adventures under German occupation, and his pro- 
gress to Rumania, Austria, Italy, up to the U.S.A. are the 
landmarks of his Nightmare Journey. His story was first 
published in America, it was then reprinted in India at a 
price accessible to the purse of many. 


This Indian edition is a master-piece which bears easy 
comparison with the best in foreign countries. It is a real 
pleasure to have such a proof of the talent and technique of 
Indian printers. May this artistic specimen be an inspiration 
and a challenge to all our publishers. 

A. Lahuri 
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SEVENTH REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
BOARD, published by the UNESCO, the 20th session, Supple- 
ment No. 4. pg. 269. — price § 3. 


This excellent and detailed report traces the progress of 
Technical Assistance for economic development applied es- 
pecially to the underdeveloped countries ot the world like 
South-East Asia, Africa and South America for the year 1954. 
The types of Assistance include such projects as the basic 
surveys of resources and the building up of administrative 
services ; power, transport and communications; industrial 
production and mining; agricultural production; auxiliary 
services to industry and agriculture; health services; education; 
community development and other social services. Besides 
improved techniques have been promoted by demonstration 
and pilot schemes, and a variety of training schemes for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers has been undertaken. 


To get an idea of what technical assistance means in 
the concrete, the case of India may be cited. The Sindri 
Fertilizer Factory, the Department of the Survey of India, 
the Bhakra Dam Designs Directorate at Delhi, the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra Water Transport Board were all recipients of 
expert technical advice for the development of their peculiar 
neéds. In the industrial field, vocational and instructor train- 
ing, increase in productivity, classification of employment op- 
portunities, and occupational analysis were undertaken. In 
agriculture, crop production and protection, animal production 
and disease control, land and water use and farm machinery, 
and the establishment of training centres for rural welfare, 
are the particular fields in which technical assistance was 
required and made available. Finally, several scientific and 
research centres in the country borrowed experts from abroad, 
while the services of others were utilised for medical and 
population studies. 


The Report is well illustrated with charts that cover the 
global scope of technical assistance. On the whole some 23 
million dollars were spent on the 1954 programme, much of the 
finance and the technical guidance came from the highly ad- 
vanced industrial countries of the West. But we are happy 
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to note that some of the so-called underdeveloped countries 


like India gave about as many technical advisers as she 
borrowed. 



























A. F. 


TATA MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE AND SEMINAR 
ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 1955 


This is a very attractive booklet. First by its exterior 
appearance: fine printing, expert disposition, lively photo- 
graphs suggestive of earnestness and responsibility ; in one 
word: style. 


The contents are even better. First the range of subjects 
treated in the pattern of the theme Employee-Management- 
Relations ; so far as we can see, no essential aspect was left 
untouched but what is more: many very important points 
of view came to the fore. For the experts this booklet is 


really an excellent summary of the Industrial-Relations- 
Problem. 


Secondly the spirit both of the papers introducing the 
subjects and of the reported discussions is worthy of modern 
enlightened social-conscious managers of big Industry, as the 
participants in the conference showed themselves to be. 


We feel quite sure that Prof. Myers must have felt him- 
self happy at home among them. 


Beginning with the very valuable phrase of Mr. J. R. D. 
Tata in his Inaugural address: “Let us approach our pro- 
blems with due humility”; I would like to characterise the 
spirit of the whole proceedings in the following words: a deep: 
sense of humanity, balance, objectivity and practicality. Really 
if this spirit is applied systematically and thoroughly in the 
diverse factories of the Tata house, well I should say: the ) 
workers there should appreciate their good fortune. 


Does this mean that we agree with every proposition in 
the booklet under review? Certainly not. 
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ries 


h In the first place we have something to say concerning 
she 


a phrase in the same Inaugural Address, referred to above: 
«| ...a feeling that they have some voice, IF NOT IN POLICY, 
in some of the processes of management’”’. 


































We do not want to affirm that the workers have a RIGHT 

to interfere IN the POLICY of the factory in which they work. 

We know that in the U.S.A. the workers do not want to inter- 

R fere formally and DIRECTLY in this POLICY-making, but 
if the meaning of the above phrase was to DENY ANY SUCH 

RIGHT on the part of the workers and this on principle, we 


‘ior would not agree. We know also that this is a very grave 
to- and complex problem, but it is equally true that the problem 
ne is not solved as yet and our opinion is that when with time, 


as is inevitable, the workers become more conscious of their 
power and of their real place in the industrial process they 


ct 
I will want to interfere more and more in its policy-making 
eft even in the individual plants. We put only one question: 
nts If a modern big factory cannot be run without labour—and 
is that is certainly true—why should the workers not have a 
1s- part in its policy? If You deny them.that right, they can 
refuse to work with You and for You, and where will you 
be then? (The passage referred to is on p. 7. last but one 
he para.) 
mM 
he- Our second remark relates to the right of workers not to be 
members of a Union in a given plant (cfr. p. 27, 2nd column). 
We agree that every wage earner should be a member of a 
A Union and that it is even his duty to do so, but does it follow 
from that, that he should be a member of this distinct Union 
i even if it wins great advantages for him in this individual 
‘0- plant. where accidentally he is working just now? When 
he we use here the word “accidentally” our intention is in no 
ep: sense to question the very great desirability of steadiness 
lly in employment nor to promote arbitrary turnover; it is to 
he emphasize his fundamental freedom to freely choose the fac- 
he- ' tory where he wants to work and to change from it say 
because in another plant he can have better working condi- 
in tions. We think that no worker whatever is bound to be a 


member of any specified Union and that it may be his duty 
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to eschew members of some particular Union, for example 
for reasons of conscience. 


Our biggest point of disagreement is paradoxically enough 
not with any of the papers or pronouncements of some parti- 
cipants of the Conference but with Prof. van Dusen Kennedy 
on p. 29.§ (d) 


By simply putting three words together, Prof. Kennedy 
touches a point that in our opinion is the biggest and in the 
long run the most dangerous flaw inside Unionism in all the 
countries of the West and not only in India. These words 
are: “.... VOLUNTARY, SECONDARY LEADEDS....” 


From this it follows that in the meaning of Prof. Kennedy 
“....full-time salaried officers....” are the PRIMARY lead- 
ers. And in fact actually that is true. But in principle, beyond 
being extremely dangerous, this is non-sense and the very 
negation of every true democracy. Salaried officers must be 
Functionaries and not LEADERS in the strict and precise 
sense of that word; in principle they should not only be but 
they are and cannot but be, as Prof. Kennedy himself puts 
it on p. 30. “....employees and servants of the Union, freely 
subject to direction, criticism, removal by the membership,’ 
for the very reason that in this case the members and only 
the members are the EMPLOYER. Now who of both should 
be the PRIMARY leader, the employer or the employee, is a 
question that in our view must not be discussed. Because 
that principle is not applied or anyway not sufficiently applied 
in Western Trade-Unionism. There is rampant in smaller 
or larger measure in all the Unions of the West the terrible 
sickness that Prof. Kennedy denounces so forcefully in the 
words: “Unions should not be the personal instruments of 
leaders.” Unions need vitally paid functionaries as experts 
in every field of their activity but as Advisers, never as 
leaders with power for decision. Their MORAL authority 
may be immense, but always for counselling, never for impos- 
ing their views. It is because of that evil, the PRIMARY 
leadership of paid functionaries, that membership is so in- 
active in Western Trade Unions that their numerical strength 
is so loose and floating and at least relatively so small, And 
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it would be still very much smaller if a certain proportion 
of the wage earners class were not as conscious as they are 
that Trade Unions are their only protection in an industrial 
society and therefore stick to them notwithstanding all the 
actual abuses, of which the exaggerated position of power of 
the salaried functionaries is the gravest. 


We conclude this review by repeating our high apprecia- 
tion for this beautiful report on the “Tata Management Con- 
ference and Seminar on Industrial Relations 1955”. 


J PL. 


LE MARXISME EN UNION SOVIETIQUE. By Henri Chambre, 
Paris: Edition du SeuiJ, 1955. Pp. 510. 


With the ever increasing number of delegations inter- 
changed between India and Soviet Russia, the study of Com- 
munism has become more imperative than ever. The present 
book of H. Chambre is most apposite. Henri Chambre is not 
one of those tourists who go sight-seeing Soviet land and 
gather a few superficial impressions which our Russia-re- 
turned delegates are prone to splash in our newspapers and 
which merely tell us that Russia is on the surface of the earth 
and that Russians are men like ourselves. 


Henri Chambre studies Communism not as it is in theory 
but as far as it is embodied in a political regime. He studies 
in turn its institutions, its legislation, its culture and its poli- 
tical economy. In each of those fields he pursues an objective 
study of the reality, and especially examines how far Soviet 
Russia ‘s faithful to the Marxist ideology. He systematically 
compares the views and plans of Karl Marx with the Soviet 
situation today ; he points out each instance in which Com- 
munism has been transformed, warped, or even contradicted 
by Russian official policy. 
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From his thorough study, two main conclusions are drawn. 
First soviet ideology is a political instrument of the Party 
and the Siate. The second is that the ideology of the Gotha 
Programme has vanished, swept away as it was by the con- 
ditions of the N.E.P. and that the ideology contained in the 
German Ideology and of the Preface to the Contribution to 
the Critique of Political Economy when developed in course 
of time brought out in full light the contradiction which is 
inherent in Karl Marx’s theory. 


In other words: instead of being liberated from all alie- 
nations, the new main of Soviet Russia is encompassed and 
stifled in a totalitarian economic and political power. On the 
other hand, and here is Marx’s fundamental contradiction, 
the dialectical process which was supposed to end in a histo- 
rical liberation of man is endless and irreducible. Law, ethics, 
economy have become utilitarian and political techniques, and 
the crucial question remains as to whether man’s full destiny 
and salvation are immanent to a terrestrial city. 


In “Le Marxisme en Union Soviétique”, the evolution 
of historical materialism is developed step by step, thanks 
to the numberless Russian, American, English and Frencn 
documents which the author had at his disposal. His book 
is a welcome change after so many travelogues and autobio- 
graphies ; it is a thorough and systematic probe into the soul 
and life of contemporary Russia. 


A. Lallemand 
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